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KOLAND RESCUED FROM THE WRECK, 


ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF A! 1 was roused from a troubled slumber by this 
CITY ARAB. | order, shouted down the hatchway by one of the 

CHAPTER XXXITI.—A STORM.—TITR GOODWIN sANDs.—a | watch ; and on obeying, a new experience opened 

| SHIPWRECK.—A RESCUE. upon me. The wind had risen to a storm, and 


| “ALL HANDS on DECK!” was whistling through the rigging, and beating 
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the sails against the masts with frightful concus- 
sions: the vessel was rolling and pitching, so that 
it was impossible, for a novice like myself at least, 
to keep his legs ; and it was strange that I was not 
at once swept overboard, for heavy waves were 
dashing furiously across the deck. The night was 
not very dark; but a blinding heavy sform of 
snow was falling, so that not only the sea and 
sky, but almost every part of the vessel, was hid- 
den from sight. The snow froze, too, as it fell, 
and every rope seemed to be cased in a coating of 
rough ice. 

It did not take long to discover all this; but I 
was not to be a mere spectator of the storm, if 
that term may be allowed, where literally scarcely 
anything could be seen. I was holding on to a 
rope, when the sailor Ned stumbled against me ; 
and the next moment, with a volley of abuse, I 
was ordered aloft, to assist in reefing sail. 

I had scarcely scrambled up the ratlines, when 
a sudden cry of “breakers” reached me. I did 
not know what was meant, but the men who were 
already laying out on the mainsail yard, well 
oan understood the alarm; and it was: echoed 
back by their lips in tones of terror which I have 
never forgotten. By this time, either the snow 
storm had partially lulled, or my eyes had become 
more accustemed to the misty light, so that, 
casting my eyes in the direction the vessel was 
taking, I fancied I perceived, within pistol shot of 
its bew, a long: broad line of foam; and I was not. 
deceived in thinking that I heard, above the tur- 
moil of the wind, a sound like that.of waves fari- 
ously dashing on shore. 

“We are om the Good’ns .” shouted one of the 


men near me, sliding down as he spoke by a rope 
te the deck, and followed by another and another, 
who thus left the sail tits fate. I followed them 
more slowly, not the less alarmed, perhaps, that I. 


was unconscious of the eause of their alarm,. and 
was not fully aware of the precise danger cluse at 


On deck, alli was confusion and dismay. The 
men were hurrying: to andi fro,, slipping, falling, 
scrambling again to thei feet, clinging te ropes, 
and filling the air with shouts of desperation, 
awful curses; and frantic prayers. The captaim, 
more than any; of the rest, seemed to: have lost. alli 
presence of mind. Fright had drivem away in- 
toxication ;, and amidst the terrible din, I could 
hear him offering the most. extravagant. rewards 
to his men if they would save the ship and his 
life. Alas! no liaman power was available for 
this: now. 

One only of the seamen ed to retain. any 
degree of self-possession: this was the davk Ned, 
who sprang to the helm, which had been abandoned, 
calling on the others for assistance ; but none,, ex- 
cept myself, heeded him. Our united efforts: were 
futile. Perhaps if the danger had been earlier 
perceived, it might have been avoided; but I am 
not sailor enough to judge: as it was, we might 
as well have attempted to lift a mountain as to 
turn the vessel from its destructive course. On, 
on, it bounded; then came a crash which seemed 
to shake and loosen every timber, and a shock 
which cast us with violence to the deck ; and-when 
rose half stunned to my feet, the work of destruc- 
tion had already commenced. 





Yet in this moment of awful dread, and when 
eternity seemed to be already opening to all on 
board, there was space and time left to the 
most thoughtless for consideration and _ prayer, 
T had left. the helm, and with Ned—for even his 
protection, or rather his presence, at that time 
seemed to give me some slight encouragement ; 
(he, as I have said, was the only one who had 
not given way to despair)—with Ned, then, I had 
rushed forward and was clinging to the foremast, 
when the captain staggered towards us. By this 
time the snow had abated, and objects were so far 
visible, that I could see that his (the captain's) 
countenance was age A ag > 

“Ned, Ned,” he cried, despairingly, when he 
had recognised his only associate, and I fear his 
accomplice in many hidden crimes — “Ned, I 
can’t die yet ; I arn’t fit to die, you know, J arn’t.” 

“TI reckon not, Captain,” said Ned, hoarsely. 
“ Tf you are, ‘tis more than the rest of us is; and 
you must have had a mighty sudden change.” 

“TI tell you I arn’t, Ned,” groaned the captain; 
“T haven’t repented. I always said I'd repent, J || 
did ; and I haven’t got time now; you know I || 
haven’t, Ned.” 

“ You’ve got as much time as the rest of us,” 
replied the sailor, in a tone almost of contempt, as 
it. seemed to. me. 

“T tell ye, I can’t doit all in a minute, J can't; 
there’s: more to repent of than you know about. 
It isn’t fair, it isn’t, to cut me off like this !” —and 
then the unhappy wreteh broke out into a strain 
of expression which curdled me with horror, and 
| which I may not repeat. . “ My father was a good 
man, he was,” he eontinued, clinging with despe- 
‘zation to a rope, and swaying to and fro with 
‘every roll of the fated vessel; “yes, he was a 
good man, and he used to tell me I must pray, he 
"2 why dont you peay, then, Captain?” 3 

“Why don’t you pray, then, Captain?” de- 
manded the writ with evident. eapatlenee. 

“Tcan’t; I raaly can’t, Ned; the words won't 
‘come, they won’t; I can’t think of none on ‘em; 
|—andi I arn’t fit te die, I arn’t.” 

“ Please, Captiaim,’”’ I said, getting as close to 
bee - a ae - save me ae oar 
i say it v your heart, the 
Jesus Clint will hear you.” 


“Ha! what's that ?” shouted the unhappy 
man; “ I've heard those words before, some- 
‘where, I have: Did you hear ’em, Ned? But I 
can’t say it; B tell you FE haven’t repented, I 
haven't ; and ’tisn’t of mouse. Jesus Christ won't 
‘hear me; he won't save me;: he knows I arn’t fit 
to die; and it’ a—— it isn’t right and fair, it 
isn't, not to give me more time to repent: he 
can’t do anything: for me now, he can’t.” And he 
threw himself on the deck in abject helplessness. 

“@h yes, Captain, he: cam indeed,” I ventured 
to say; and for the moment. I think I was uncon- 
scious of my own natural dread of death, and of 
the certain destruction which seemed to await 
me; ‘“ ‘Jesus Christ is able to save to the utter- 
most.’ The Bible says so.” ; 

“ T haven’t got a Bible,” he shrieked; “ I haven't 
seen a Bible for years and years ; and ’tis no use 
telling me. I must live a little longer; I can't 
die yet, I can’t.” And he staggered once more to 
his feet. 
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the groaning and creaking of the parting timbers, 


| even while the despairing sinner was saying that 


| large wave dashed upon the part of the deck 
| where he stood, and swept him away. 


| ment his figure was seen in the water in a des- 

| pairing. attitude. Then came a mountain wave 

| sweeping all before it, and another and another ; 
| and when these had passed away, he had disap- 
| peared. 





| “HieHER up, higher; ’tis the only chance we’ve 











| My eyes around and below; but no comfort or 


| Sinking deeper and deeper into the treacherous 


| therefore; and if we could live through the night, 
| and keep above water, we might be taken off in 











Long as it takes to write this, it occupied but a | 
very few minutes in reality; and it was amidst | 
the beating and surging of the furious waves, and | 
that sentence after sentence was uttered. But 


he must live a little longer, that he couldn’t die 
yet, that he wouldn't, his doom was on him. A 


For a mo- 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MY LIFE IS SAVED BY AN ENEMY. 
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got; give me your hand, my man: there, that’s | 
hearty.”” 

We were in the rigging—Ned and I; for, hor- ; 
ror-struck with the scene I have just described, as | 
well as driven to seek a respite, if even of only a | 
few minutes, from what appeared to be certain 
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which again set in with increased violence, I felt 
as though life was fast ebbing. 

And let me say, though not boastingly, that I 
felt at that solemn time no strong desire for life. 
Perhaps the troubles and hard struggles through 
which I had already passed in my short existence, 
and the small prospect I had of any softening of 
my condition in life, might have reconciled me to 
the thought of an early death. But was there 
not something else which, at that time, calmed 
my mind, and enabled me to say, “ Into thy hand 
I commit my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, 
O Lord God of truth P” Yes, there was. 

I was roused from these thoughts by the voice 
of my poor fellow-sufferer, speaking low and qui- 
veringly, and calling me by name. 

“ Roley, you are not gone off yet ?” 

“No, Ned.” 

“ Don’t ye tumble to sleep, whatever ye do: if 
you do, you won't wake agin.” 

“Tl try to keep awake,’ I said. In truth, 
however, 1 found it would require an effort to do 
this. The cold had already numbed me, and I 
had begun to feel drowsy. 

“ Roley, what was that you said to the skipper 


destruction, we had left the deck and ascended | just now?” he asked, shuddering as he spoke, 
the fore shrouds, and my companion had reached | evidently at the recollection of the dreadful scene ; 


the cross-trees. 

“Higher up’’—and Ned gave me a hand, and 
placed me beside him. On the rigging of the | 
mainmast we could dimly see three others of the | 
crew: the sea had swallowed up the rest. | 

“We must lash ourselves to the sticks some- | 
how,” said Ned, when we had secured our footing ; | 
“if we don’t, we shan’t be able to hold on;” and | 
he set to work, first securing me, and then him- | 
self, so that. while our arms were at liberty, it was | 
impossible we could be dislodged from our refuge, | 
except by the entire breaking up of the ill-fated 
vessel, 

Astonishment kept me silent: the man who, 
of all the crew, had had the cruellest designs to- 
wards me, seemed now to be as solicitous for my 
safety as for his own, and spoke to me with a 
tremulous kindness which contrasted strangely 
with his former brutal manner. Perhaps the 
death of the captain, vile as he was, had cowed 
him. I supposed it might be so. 

When securely tied, as I have described, I cast 


ope of escape could be obtained from the pros- 
pect. All around, as well as I could judge, was a 
raging, boiling sea; beneath us was the hull of 
the vessel, now completely submerged, and still, 
as Ned told me in a hoarse whisper, sinking, 


sind-bank—* sucked in, as the Good’n sands 
always does—always,” he said. 

It was something in our favour, he also told 
me, that, in the way we had struck, the vessel was 
in nearly an upright position, and was sinking so. 

here was not much danger of her heeling over, 


the morning. But he spoke as though there was 
not much hope. We should be froze to death 
long before daylight, he said. And he said it 
With reason. In a quarter of an hour, thus ex- 
posed to the bitter wind and the snow-storm, 


| ing 





“and what did you mean ?” 

“What did I say, Ned?” I asked, trying to 
rouse myself to speak. 

“Don’t you know? About Jesus Christ sav- 

“Oh yes, Ned; I'll tell you what I said, Ned, 
because it is for you and me and everybody, and 
you ought to know it if you don’t. ‘ He is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him.’ That was just it, Ned, word for word.” 

“ Yes, that was it,” said he eagerly; “ but 
what does it mean P” 

Mean! Didn’t he know what it meant? I 
asked. Didn’t he know the Lord Jesus Christ 
had come from heaven to die for sinners ; that he 
did die for sinners ; and that he rose again from 


| the dead, and went to heaven to carry on there 


the work of salvation which he had begun on 
earth? All this, and more, I said to Ned. 

Well, to be sure, he had heard of Jesus Christ ; 
there was a man once whom he had sailed with 


.who had had something to say about Jesus Christ ; 


but he (Ned) hadn’t heeded. 
Roley,’”” he went on. 

As well as I could, I told him what I knew of 
Christ and his salvation. I cannot recall now— 
and it does not much matter—the words that I 
used ; I only remember that I spoke of his mercy 
and his power, his readiness to hear prayer, and 
his willingness to save. 

“It is too late now, I reckon,” groaned poor 
Ned. ‘“ He wouldn't hear me now.” 

“No, no, it isn’t too late, Ned; there was the 
man who was crucified along with him ;” and I 
told him of that instance of divine love. 

“ Roley, can’t you make a bit of a prayer for 
us both?” said he, in a voice half choked with 
emotion. ‘“ What was it you told the skipper to 
say P” 


“Tell me -about it, 


* * * # 
Hour after hour passed away, and we were still 
on our precarious refuge ; but all bodily power had 
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forsaken us, with almost all sense of pain; while 
the yet falling snow gathered about us, and, freéz- 
ing as it fell, had stiffened not only our clothes 
about us, but our very limbs. And now I saw 
why Ned had so carefully and securely lashed us 
to the rigging: one by one, the three unfortunate 
men who had fled to the mainmast cross-trees, and 
who had not had presence of mind to secure them- 
selves in like manner, fell from their unsteady foot- 
ing into the raging water below, and were borne 
away, almost without a struggle or a cry. Mean- 
while, either the water had risen, or the vessel had 
continued sinking deeper into the sand; for the 
waves seemed to get nearer and nearer, and per- 
petually dashed over us, half blinding us with 
their icy spray. 

“Roley, I am going; I can’t hold on much 
longer,” he said. 

“Try to keep up heart, Ned,’ I whispered in 
reply. Our strongest voice was reduced to a 
whisper now, and even this was an exertion al- 
most too great for us. “ It will be morning pre- 
sently, and then, may be, we shall be seen.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the sailor 
when I said this—at least, he roused himself, and 
spoke with greater distinctness, and very ear- 
nestly. 

“Tf they take you off alive, Roley, don’t ye go 
back to that place, if you can help it.” 

“T won't, Ned,” said I, readily enough; for I 
guessed of what place he was thinking. 

“They won’t be looking after you now, because 
they'll think you are safe over the water; but if 
they should know of your being back again, you'll 
be done for. Oh, may I be forgiven for what I 
have had to do in that place! Oh, if I thought 
I would be forgiven!” the poor fellow groaned. 

“* He is able to save to the uttermost,’ Ned,” I 
whispered. 

“YT dunno—I hope so,” said he; “it is very 
wonderful. But, Roley, you must forgive me too; 
for I was mixed up in the conspiracy against you.” 

“T do forgive you, Ned—don’t think any more 
about that matter, but cry for mercy while you 
have the time.” 

He did not reply audibly—indeed, I did not hear 
him speak another audible word. I heard feeble 
mutterings, as though he was trying to speak, but 
presently even these ceased. I roused myself to 
call him, but no answer came. With the utmost 
difficulty I stretched out my hand and touched 
~ him, but he did not move. I remember little 
more, only that the noise of the wind and waves 
around me became more and more faint; and I 
think I recollect seeing, but not noticing, a faint 
streak of light eastward ; and then all was indis- 
tinctness and wandering of mind. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
RESCUE. 
“Sens to be a spunk of life in this poor lad”— 
L heard the words without attaching meaning to 
them, and with very little interest. I was too far 
gone for that. 

“ Ease him down gently, Stib,” were the next 
words ; and I was made aware that I was being 
unlashed from the rigging, and lowered. With 
an amazing and a painful effort I opened my eyes 
for an instant only, but sufficiently long to see 





that it was daylight, and that above me, on the 
cross-trees, was a stout seafaring man, holdine 
with one hand to a rope, and with the other grasp- 
ing my jacket; while below was another man, in 
whose arms I was resting. The sea, I remember 
was still very rough ; but my senses were reeling, 
and I again closed my eyes in unconsciousness, 

Presently I knew or believed myself to be in a 
boat, and a friendly arm was supporting my head, 
while an equally friendly hand was pouring a cor- 
dial into my mouth. Then I heard voices again— 
the same that had before spoken. 

“Gently, Stib, you'll choke the poor chap ; 
don’t ye see as how he can’t swallow more nor a 
thimbleful at a time ?” 

It was true enough that the strong liquor 
which they had poured down my throat, nearly 
took away the little breath that remained in me; 
but it had the effect of causing me again to open 
my eyes, and to look round—wildly, I have no 
doubt. 

I was lying along the bottom of a boat, near the 
stern, wrapped round with a rough coat, and an- 
other thrown over me. Two men were at the oars, 
and another was tending me, as I have described. 
Close beside me was my poor companion of the 
cross-trees, with his face uncovered. I roused my- 
self, and faintly uttered his name—“ Ned, Ned!” 

“It’s no use,” said my preserver, compassion- 
ately ; “ he’s gone, he is,” and he drew his rough 
hand across his face; “ he'll never see another 
Good’n wreck.” 

It was what I expected, yet it shocked and dis- 
tressed me. ~ Roughly as I had been used by him, 
our night’s community in suffering had drawn us 
together; and his apparent earnestness in seeking 
for mercy, though at the eleventh hour, had left 
a vivid impression on my mind which still lingers 
with me. 

I had not much consciousness left me. I only 
remember that the boat seemed to float over the 
rough sea like a cork; that my preserver was ac- 
tive in his endeavours to call back my flickering 
life, first by homeeopathic doses of brandy from his 
flask, and then by gently chafing my half-frozen 
limbs ; that the men at the oars pulled with a 
will ; that presently I heard and felt the grating 
of the*boat’s keel on the shingles; that I was 
lifted out of the boat, and borne I knew not whi- 
ther; that I heard many pleasant and compassion- 
ate voices around me; that I felt my clothes re- 
moved; and, lastly, that the return of warmth to 
my body was accompanied by such agonies of pain, 
that I swooned. 


THE SQUIRREL. 
SECOND PAPER. : 

InnEsrecrive of the instinctive providence dis- 
played by this animal against a day of want, the | 
squirrel has not generally been considered either 
as intelligent or as capable of forming 4 real 
attachment—the latter being one of the great 
signs of superior intelligence among the lower 
animals. Our own experience, however, does not 
accord with this opinion. A squirrel which we 
once kept was most decidedly attached to us; it 
would nestle under the front of our waistcoats, | 
enter our coat pocket, run all about our person, 
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playfully hide itself, as if wishing for a romp or a 
game of hide-and-seek ; it would allow itself to be 
rolled about, shutting its eyes meanwhile, and 
folding down its pencil-tipped ears; after which 
it would suddenly start off, run round the room, 
|| and leap over chairs and tables, in expectation of 
| being pursued; in short, its gambols were as 
diverting as those of a kitten, although in a differ- 
ent manner; for the kitten in its play mimics the 
feline arts of surprise, capture, and destruction. 





a domesticated squirrel, which was as playful and 
affectionate as our own, and perhaps even more 
remarkable for attachment to its master, (a Mr. 
Mackie, a friend of the captain,) who generally 
carried it about with him in one of his coat pock- 
ets—that placed on the right having an outside 
entrance for its convenience. This little creature 
used to watch all its master’s movements, and 
whenever he was preparing to go out, it would 
run up his legs, and plunge into its retreat. As 
he passed along the streets, it would cautiously 
peep out, watching the passengers as they went 
along; but as soon as he reached the outskirts of 
the city (Edinburgh), it would emerge, leap on the 
ground, run among the hedges, and ascend to the 
tops of trees, ever and anon pausing to nibble the 
leaves or the bark. If its master proceeded on his 
way, it would descend and scamper after him, and 
again enter his pocket. In this manner it would 
amuse itself in the suburban walks which its 
master was accustomed to take occasionally. 

This gentleman had a dog, named Ponto, which, 
although trained not to hurt the squirrel, would 
never enter into complete friendship with it, al- 
though Filbert (such being the squirrel’s name) 
made many advances to accomplish this object. 
Whenever the squirrel rz over to Ponto, as if to 
coax him, the surly dog intimated his displeasure 
by a growl; so, by way of retaliation for this ill 
treatment, Filbert would watch his opportunity 
when Ponto was asleep, and descend from its box 
down a rope, scamper over the dog’s body, and 
then rapidly ascend and peep to enjoy his annoy- 
ance. This sport it would repeat again and again, 
till the teased dog lost his patience, when Master 
Filbert thought it most discreet to carry proceed- 
ings no farther. 

Its master had taught it to catch in its fore- 
paws food, acorns, or nuts thrown to it—a feat 
which it performed with great neatness ; he also 
instructed it to leap over a stick held out before it, 
and to exhibit many other tricks of address and 
agility. It used to caress its master with the 
fondness of a little dog, by nibbling at his fingers 
and licking his hand. Captain Brown, as a sup- 
plement to this narrative, states that a lady of 
quality in Russia was in possession of a squirrel 
which she had taught to crack nuts for her, and 
to bring the kernels to her in its paws. She had 
also instructed it to count money ; and so attentive 
and careful did it become, that when it found a 
com on the ground, it would take up the piece 
and carry it to its mistress. So attached was this 
docile little creature to the lady, that, whenever 
she was suffering frem illness, it would become 
dull and listless, although at other times it was 
full of natural vivacity. 
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peep with its bright eyes into our face, and again | 


Captain Brown, F.L.S., gives us the history of | 
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There are some who object to the squirrel, as 
| being a very troublesome pet and very disagreeable, 
|in spite of its many attractions. We would not 
recommend that any pet should be kept, unless 
under circumstances which rendered its care per- 
| fectly convenient and agreeable. The same objec- 
tion applies to the canary bird, or to a dog, or a 
eat. All domestic pets have a rightful claim 
upon due attention to their habits and comfort ; it 
is the only return which can be made to them for 
the condition into which they are reduced. Do- 
mestic animals are necessarily dependent upon 
their owners, and especially those which, born free, 
have been captured and reduced to a state of cap- 
tivity. To cage them, and then neglect them, is 
wanton cruelty. No animal in a state of nature 
is more cleanly than the squirrel ; but in captivity 
it requires attention, as much as the caged canary, 
which is too often most shamefully neglected. 

To the readers of “ A Short Paper upon Cats,” 
which appeared in a recent number of our jour- 
nal,* the following narrative of the nursing of a 
brood of young squirrels by a cat will not be un- 
acceptable. A boy, says Gilbert White, in his 
“ Natural History of Selborne,” had taken three 
young squirrels in their nest or drey. These 
small creatures he put under a cat who had lately 
lost her kittens, and who nursed and suckled them 
with the same assiduity and affection as if they 
were her own offspring. So many people went to 
see the little squirrels thus suckled, that their 
foster-mother became jealous of her charge, and 
in pain for their safety; she therefore hid them 
over the ceiling, where one of them died: the 
ether two, as it would seem, were reared. 

Into the natural history of the squirrel we shall 
not here enter; but there is one circumstance con- 
nected with its habits, of which most writers on 
quadrupeds do not seem to be aware. They re- 
gard the squirrel as exclusively a fruit, grain, or 
nut devourer; in fact, as purely frugivorous. 
Such is not the case. Like the rat, the mouse, 
and many other rodents, the squirrel feeds much 
upon animal food, and especially upon birds. 

In the “ Magazine of Natural History,” June, 
1839, p. 311, we have a very interesting commu- 
nieation from Mr. Charles Coward, of Southwark, 
illustrative of this point, which we shall here con- 
dense. This gentleman, while cleaning out a cage 
of young kingfishers, left the birds on a table in a 
room where three half-grown squirrels were al- 
lowed to play. On his return he found one of the 
squirrels busily employed in plucking the feathers 
from the head of one of these birds, which it had 
killed. The following day a young cuckoo was 
placed in the same situation, when it was quickly 
attacked by a squirrel, which seized it under the 
wing, and so destroyed it; it afterwards began 
to feed upon it, and the two other squirrels joined 
in the feast. Several times was the experiment 
tried both with dead and living birds, and it was 
invariably found that the squirrels would forsake 
their vegetable food for the more agreeable ani- 
mal diet. The writer adds: “I was then residing 
in the heart of Wiltshire ; and on mentioning the 
fact to the shepherds, who are frequently keen 
observers of the habits of wild animals, I found 
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that it was by no means uncommon for the squir- 
rels to be seen in the act of devouring young 
birds, particularly in the copses that intersect the 
bleak downs of Wiltshire. Indeed, one shepherd 
assured me that one evening in autumn he ob- 
served a severe struggle between a wood-pigeon 
and a squirrel among the branches of a tree, and 
that the latter proved victorious, and began to 
feed upon his victim. I have bred upwards of a 
dozen squirrels taken when a few days old, and in 
nearly every case have observed the fact of their 
relish for animal food.” 

As we ourselves never thought of offering meat 
in any form to our squirrels, we cannot person- 
ally attest the correctness of Mr. Coward's details. 

And now for a few words about the squirrel as 
aswimmer. That the squirrel is able to swim we 


ourselves can testify ; but when necessity urges it | 


to cross large rivers, or sheets of water, it has re- 
course, if we are to credit Linnzeus and other na- 
turalists, to a most ingenious and wonderful plan 
of proceeding. It places itself on a piece of bark, 
pushes off from the shore, and, erecting its tail to 
catch the breeze, commits itself on this frail raft 
to the mercy of the waves. In reference to this 


statement, we may here quote a passage from a | 


paper in the “ Penny Magazine,” for July 15th, 
1837, on the black aud grey squirrels of America. 


the largest of the American rivers. In these ad- 
venturous exploits, they generally take advantage 
of a favourable breeze, m which case the wind 
acts upon their elevated tails, thereby rendering 
the excursion both quicker and less laborious. In 
the latter part of the summer I have frequently 
witnessed black squirrels crossing the Niagara 
river in considerable numbers ; and I always ob- 
served that they swam across when the morning 
began to dawn. On reaching the opposite shore, 
they would appear to be greatly fatigued, and if 
unmolested would take a pretty long rest, prepa- 
ratory to their setting off to the neighbouring 
woods,” 


Here we have a clue, as we think, to the story 
of the squirrel’s adoption and choice of a raft for 


its transport across lakes or rivers. Squirrels 
have been seen swimming with the tail elevated 
in the manner just described; the tail becomes a 
sail; to this sail imagination adds a raft, for a sail 
necessarily supposes a floating vessel of some 
sort; and on this imaginary raft, the squirrel of 
course is seated. Nothing can be plainer. So in 
other instances, a grain of truth is too often com- 
mingled with at least its equal proportion of 
error. 
squirrel may be very pretty, but the pretty is not 
always the true. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO 
MALTA. 


Ir is now several years ago since we first visited 


soil of the olive and the orange tree. A clear 
sunny morning in the month of October was the 


time when we canght our opening glimpse of | 
‘ 


o> 5D 





The story of the raft and the sailor- | 
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Malta; and as the steamer cut its way through 
the azure and limpid waters of the Mediter. 
ranean, we stood gazing fixedly upon the coast, | 
which gradually appeared in view. There lay 
outstretched before us a long low line of rocky 
soil of a pale ochre hue, dotted here and there | 
with dark green spots, indicating the presence || 
of a prickly pear or a carubia tree. Towards 
the centre of the island rose an eminence crowned 
with buildings, and this we were informed || 
was Civita Vecchia, the ancient capital of the 
island. Wherever the eye rested, it could discern 
no shade of colour but the yellow hue which has 
been already named. It was saddening to gaze | 
upon the barren aspect of this far-famed Melita, 
and we were thinking how wearisome it must be || 
to pass even.a few months upon this dreary rock, 
when the hurrying of steps towards the prow of | 
the vessel, and the exclamations of some of our 
fellow passengers, made us turn hastily towards | 
the east, and we found that our gallant ship was 
steaming rapidly round Fort St. Elma and just 
entering the magnificent harbour of Valetta. 
One moment more, and we were in the midst || 
of a scene of enchantment, so varied and remark- | 
able in their beauty were the objects which pre- 
sented themselves to our view! The harbour |, 


‘itself, so capacious as to form a briny lake of 
“ Although,” says the writer, “ apparently not | 
well adapted for swimming, these squirrels, in | 
their migratory excursions, will venture to cross | 
lakes that are one or two miles wide, as well as | 


the most translucent azure, was thronged with | 
British men-of-war, merchant-ships of many na- 
tions, and graceful-looking yachts which glided 
along among the floating homes of war and mer- 
chandise with an aristocratic air of ease and idle- 
ness ; while amid the labyrinth of masts, darted 
along with fairy-like swiftness a multitude of tiny 
boats, painted in many bright colours, and having 
white awnings, whose curtains floated in the 
breeze, while the rowers, clad in speckless white, 
looked cool even beneath the burning rays of the 
midday sun. The narrow entrance into the har- 
bour lies between the two massive forts of St. Elma 
and St. Angelo, from whose walls gleamed the 
scarlet dresses and bright arms of the British 
soldiery, while our national flag proclaimed the 
ascendancy of England even in these waters of 
southern Europe. All around the land-locked har- 
bour rose a city of palaces; the massive build- | 
ings being of the same warm-coloured stone as |’ 
the island itself, and the projecting covered bal- 
conies and flat roofs, together with the multitude | 
of dome-roofed churches which appeared on all |, 
sides, imparted an oriental aspect to the city, which | 
was heightened by the glowing rays of a southern | 
sun, as well as by the motley character of the 
population, now lounging along the quays and 
walls of the city. | 
We soon found ourselves seated in a pretty 

little awning-covered ferry-boat, which, owing | 
to the state of the tide, sped its way to the Jews’ 
Sally Port, a mean-looking arched passage formed | 
beneath the ramparts, and which, in the palmy | 
days of the Knights Templar, was the only outlet 

granted to these “ outcasts amongst the nations. 
This lowly entrance into the city opened into a 


w ' wretched lane, along which we passed amid bois- 
a land which had long been familiar to us as the | 


terous women, half-naked children, and filth of a 
sort we were altogether unused to—consisting of 
shreds of melons and oranges, of grapes and pome- 
granates, lying bruised upon the pavement, an 
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mingling their faded scent with the odour of garlic | 


and oil, which about the hour of noon prevails 
above every other smell in the streets of Valetta. 
On turning into the Strada Reale, the scene 
changed, and we entered a broad, handsome street, 
whose houses bespoke the wealth and dignity 
of their former possessors. Many of them are 
now converted into lodging-houses, the ground- 
floor of which is usually occupied by the owner 
and his family, while the remainder is let to Eng- 
lish visitors at a moderate rent. One of these 
houses had been engaged for us. We gladly 
turned out of the fervid glare of the streets into a 
wide open door, and, passing through a lofty ves- 
tibule, found ourselves in an open eourt which 
lay in the centre of the house, and was orna- 
mented with flowering shrubs and orapge-trees. 
A broad and handsome stone staircase, which 
wound itself around the court, led us to a gallery, 
into which opened the doors of all the principal 
apartments. The landing-place was bung with 
portraits of some venerable-leoking Knights Tem- 
plar, te one of whom the mansion had in ancient 
times belonged. Our apartments were upwards 
of twenty feet high, very spacious, and all opening 
into each other by wide felding doors—a mode of 
architecture peculiarly adapted to a coumtry in 
which shade and air may be regarded as amongst 
the luxuries of daily life. ‘he drawi 
lined with divans plaeed elose to the w: 
and Persian were laid down before the seats 
and tables, while in the rest of the apartment the 
glazed tiles were left mmeovered. One of the win- 
dows opened out inte a covered balcony, sur- 
rounded with latticed windows, from whence a full 
view of the street, with all its motley and busy 
scenes, eould be obtained. There was something 
so oriental in the aspect and in the arrangement 
of these apartments, that we could scarcely realize 
to ourselves how few were the days which had 
passed away since we sat around a fire in England, 
amid the mingled comforts and discomforts of our 
western isle. Most gladly did we rest on one of 
the divans, while on the table before us were 


| placed ices, cakes, fruit of various sorts, lemonade, 
| water, and wine, the latter being cooled in jars 
| of ice. 


We were enjoying this welcome repose, and 
were about to partake of refreshments so suited 
to the parching heat of the weather, when our 
attention was attracted by our Maltese ‘attendant, 
who, running into the eovered balcony, cried out 
tous to come to the window. We hastened into 


| the balcony, and, gazing down upon the street be- 


neath, a strange spectacle met our view. The 


| upper part of the street was thronged with a mul- 


| titude of people, advancing in slow procession ; 
|| and in the midst of the erowd was-borne aloft 
|| upon a platform a colossal gilt figure of an angel, 
| Whose outspread wings glittered in the sun. On 
|| either side of the image were groups of priests, 
|| whose persons were protected from the fervid 


ae mag radiance by canopies of crimson and gold, 
while the sides of the street were occupied by files 
of sandalled and shaven monks in the various 
sombre-coloured robes of their orders. The image 
was preceded by a numerous band of white-stoled 
youths, some of whom bore ecclesiastical banners, 
Which flaunted gaily in the air; others carried 


was 





silver censers suspended by chains of silver and 
filled with fragrant incense. Ever and anon, as 
the procession paused, these censers were wafted 
high before the gilded figure, and clouds of per- 
fume filled the air with its stifling sweetness ; and 
the Maltese population, with which the street was 
thronged, pressed around the glittering angel, and 
cast themselves on the ground before it. 

We inquired of the Maltese servant what was 
the meaning of the procession. He looked amazed 
at our ignorance, and replied that it was the 
Festa of the Sant’ Angelo—the guardian of the 
city. 

What were our thoughts and feelings as Pro- 
testants, on beholding this first exhibition of 
Popish idolatry—for we dare not call it by any 
milder name— may readily be conceived; but 
there —_ one individual — by who was leoking 
u is mummery wit e same disgust, 
eal with far other feelings from our own. 
As we turned away a moment from the advancing 
procession, we beheld lower down in the street a 
stately looking Turk, who was gazing intently 
upon the scene. Theme he stood, in his turban and 
flowing garments— kis arms folded upon his 
breast, his head thrown back with an expression 
of disdain, his lip curling with contemptuous 
anger, aad his dark eye gleaming with indigna- 
tion amst the image-worshippers before him. 
There be remained immoveable as the procession 
drew nearer to him; and though we heard no 
single word escape his lips, yet his glances spoke 
a language too forcible to be misunderstood. “ Is 
this,” we might imagine him saying, “ the faith 
which Christians urge us to adopt P—this, the 
base and degrading superstition which we are 
called to exchange for the religion of our fore- 
fathers? No; let these deluded beings worship 
as many images as they please, but still shall my 
confession be, ‘There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.’” And could we blame this 

roud Mussulman for his decision? What knew 
= of the blessed gospel? What did the pageant 
upon which he was gazing reveal of God's love to 
sinners, or of the full and free salvation that is in 
Christ Jesus? To him, assuredly, Christianity 
could appear but another form of that polytheism 
from which Mahomet had delivered his followers. 
We watched him as he turned slowly away, and 
thought with sorrow of the fatal stumbling-block 
which Popery casts in the way of multitudes of 
souls exposed to its gross misrepresentations of 
the gospel of Christ. 

Among the spots which are the most sacred to 
the Maltese, and which must be alike dear to every 
Christian mind, is St. Paul’s Bay, which is sita- 
ated on the north-western coast of the island. 
Soon after our arrival at Valetta, we hastened to 
visit this interesting spot, and during our drive, 
which was several miles in length, we gained a 
tolerable idea of the general features and aspect of 
the country. 

The first novelty which presented itself to us 
was our carriage or calesse, a heavy lumbering 
vehicle, somewhat in the form of a landau, and 
having only two wheels, placed behind, so that 
the whole weight of the carriage rested upon the 
horse’s back, producing a most uneasy, swinging 
motion to those who are seated within. A bare- 
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THE BEGGARS’ STAIRS, MALTA. 


footed driver, clad in white trowsers and jacket, 
having a gay girdle twisted round his loins, and 
wearing a coloured cotton cap, whose long point 
and tassel drooped on his shoulder, ran alongside 
the calesse, holding the reins loosely in one hand 
and a long whip in the other. This, however, 
was rarely used, except to flourish it briskly in the 
air,as his chief mode of inciting the animal to 
greater speed was by pronouncing, in a rough 
guttural way, a7-7-r-7e—a sound which appeared 
somewhat uncouth to us, but which seemed to be 
verfectly well understood by the obedient animal. 

ver and anon, when the driver was tired of 
running, he sprang up on one of the shafts, 
and rode along evidently quite at his ease. We 
asked him one or two questions in Italian, but he 
shook his head and answered in Maltese, which 
is a dialect of the Arabic, grafted upon the ancient 
Phenician and modern Italian languages. A 
rude and guttural sound this composite tongue 
had in our ears ! 

On issuing out of the vaulted barriers, which 
were guarded by British soldiers, and protected 
by painted images of the Madonna, so strange was 
the scene which offered itself to our view, that we 
felt a sort of childish wonder while gazing upon 
it. Behind arose the lofty massive battlements, 
formed of a pale ochre-coloured stone, such as has 
been already described. Before and around us 
were roads, walls, houses, gardens, all of the same 
unvarying hue. No refreshing verdure met our 
eye ; no green spot, save in the deep, wide ditches 





around the ramparts, where the soil, being moist, 
was covered with a rich, luxuriant vegetation. 
The orange, the lemon, and the pomegranate tree 
were intermixed with scarlet geraniums, Indian 
corn, and vegetables of various sorts. On the 
walls of the ramparts, too, were suspended long 
wreaths of capers, which grew there indigenously, 
and which were then in full blossom; and here 
and there along the road were seen tall fences of 
the prickly pear—a gigantic species of the cactus, 
which offered a bristly defiance to the hand of the 
stranger. With these exceptions, the immediate 
neighbourhood of Valetta was bare and monoto- 
nous ; and yet, strange as it may appear to the 
reader, there was an unspeakable charm in the 
landscape before us, for it was bathed in a flood of 
golden light ; not fierce and fiery, as in the height 
of summer, but so soft and glowing, that it shed 
a glory even upon the meanest objects ; and while 
the bright green lizards were gliding in silent joy 
across our path, we felt as if we too could delight 
in the fulness of light and life with which the 
morning rays rested upon us. The prospect was 
bounded on our right by the Mediterranean, which 
was of so clear an azure that it seemed to emulate 
in beauty the canopy of heaven. Both sea and 
sky formed a glorious frame for the sunny land- 
scape that lay enchased between them. There 
was a magic in the whole scene which can perhaps 
be but ill conceived by those who are used only to 
the chill atmosphere and grey cloudy skies of more 
northern Jands, 
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At a later period of our visit to Malta, and in a 
more advanced season of the year, we met with 
gay flowers, and soft verdure, and leafy trees— 
the wild orange, the carubia, the olive tree, ete. 
ete.—abounding in the barrancas with which the 
island is intersected; but asyet these had not come; 
for in this southern clime the time of nature's 
sleep is during the fervid heat of summer, and 
until the autumnal showers begin to fall, there is 
neither life nor beauty in the vegetable world. 
During this, our first drive, we rolled along dusty 
roads, we passed through town-like villages, 
formed of large stone, flat-roofed houses, before 
whose open doors were seen women at their work 
and children at their play; and in each one of 
these villages was a large dome-crowned church, 
tawdry with painting and gilding, and guarded 
by statues of saints before the entrance, while the 
low walls of the cemetery were ornamented with 
painted figures of souls in purgatory, whose coun- 
tenances expressed intense agony, while their 
hands were lifted up in an attitude of entreaty 
from amid the flames, which were depicted of a 
fiery red. A gross and yet too successful device 
is this for wringing money from the deluded 
| people, and transferring it to the pockets of their 
| priests! 

Such were the objects which met us on our way. 
At length, on reaching the summit of an upland 
tract, the scene changed. There lay outstretched 
beneath us a low line of coast, indented by a small 
bay, whose waters lay slecping in the deepest 
silence and solitude. 
no cottage stood upon its shores; there was only 
an humble chapel, placed upon a rising ground, 
being the very spot where (according to tradition) 
St. Paul shook off the viper into the flames. At 
the head of the bay stood in a commanding position 


a colossal statue of St. Paul, holding out in one | 


hand an open Bible, and stretching out the other 
as if in the act of exhortation to “the barbarous 
people,” who had showed him “ no little kindness.” 
No human being appeared in sight save a little 
goatsherd, who, in his mantle of untanned skin, 
looked very picturesque, as he clambered among 
the rocks in quest of herbage for his goats—those 


beautiful glossy goats, which are so much valued | 


and so much admired in Malta. 

Leaving our calesse, we walked down to the 
pebbly beach, and lingered for awhile upon the 
shore, so rich in sacred remembrances that 
a human voice would have almost profaned its 
silence. But, alas! on entering the chapel, we 
were quickly reminded that the teaching of St. 
Paul had been supplanted by the lessons of Popery 
—that instead of the gospel he had preached, 
relics, and pictures, and images were become the 
appointed spiritual aliment of the Maltese people. 
It made one’s heart sad to stand upon the very 
spot where he had exercised miraculous power, and 
to gaze upon the rubbish with which this little 
chapel was filled. So defaced oftentimes are God’s 
works by the folly and superstition of those who 
call themselves by his name ! 

Slowly we ascended the hill whereon stands the 
statue of St. Paul, and after gazing upon the whole 
scene, which was full of such deep and solemn in- 
terest, we bade it adieu, lamenting that whilst the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles is still represented 


No boat: lay upon its strand; | 


as holding forth the word of life to the Maltese 
people, their accredited teachers close its pages 
against them. 

We drove from thence to Civita Vecchia, the 
ancient capital of the island, and retaining still in its 
massive fortifications, its knightly mansions, and 
its noble public edifices, evident proofs of its former 
dignity ; but its present grandeur is that of decay 
and death. The streets are deserted. Scearcely a 
being is to be seen in them, except a solitary monk 
or priest creeping lazily along beneath the shadow 
of untenanted palaces ; or else a beggar demanding 
alms with importunate perseverance. 4 

On approaching the cathedral door, we found it, 
as usual, beset with mendicants, who with out- 
stretched hands and drawling accents pressed 
aroundus. “ Signo-ora, carita ; Signo-ora carita,” 
were the sounds which greeted us on all sides. 
One saucy-looking, black-eyed boy, to whom one 
of our party had given a trifle, amused us by in- 
sisting that we should give him another denaro,* 
reckoning on his fingers that we had given him 
one for bread, one for oil, one for fruit, and then 
added in a pleading tone, “Un altro per il vino, 
Signora; unaltro per il vino.” It was impossible 
to refuse so modest a demand, so he obtained the 
denaro wherewith to buy wine for his frugal dinner. 

The cathedral of Civita Vecchia is, like most of 
' the Maltese churches, vast in its proportions, 
| glowing in its colours, and tawdry in its decora- 
‘tions. It is said to be built upon the spot where 
| stood the house of Publius, who, it is averred, was 
the first bishop of the island. Beneath the church 
is a cave, hewn out of the soft yellowish stone of 
which the soil in Malta is chiefly composed, and 
wherein stands a statue of St. Paul, who is said 
| to have dwelt there during his visit to Publius. 
| Such are the traditions of the place. 

On our way home, we visited the Catacombs, 
| which are supposed te have been used by the early 
| Christians as places of united worship during the 

times of persecution. The visit was one of much 
| and varied interest; but, having already somewhat 
exceeded our proposed limits, we must not suffer 
| ourselves to dwell any longer upon the subject of 
| Malta and its remembrances. 








YOUNG ASTRONOMERS OF LANCASHIRE 
AND YORKSHIRE. 

At the time when Liverpool, Manchester, and 

Leeds were mere specks of towns, with no com- 

merce but what was carried on by a few barks and 

packhorses, there resided in the neighbourhood 

three remarkable young men—Jeremiah Horrocks, 


William Crabtree, and William Gascoigne. They 
were personal friends and correspondents, of simi- 
lar disposition and kindred pursuits. It may be 
as well to state at the outset that the two former 
! were the only persons in the world who observed 
| the transit of Venus, or the planet upon the face 
of the sun, in the year 1639 ; and that no mortal 
eyes had ever before witnessed the phenomenon, 
perhaps the most interesting and important in the 
solar system. The ,great credit in this observa- 
tion is due to the fitst of these individuals, who 
anticipated the event and calculated the time. It 
is to be regretted that so few particulars have sur- 








* About the value of a farthing. 
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vived concerning him; for the civil war, which 
brought the reign of Charles 1 to an unhappy 
close, buried the very name of the young astro- 
nomer in oblivion for a time, and completely ar- 
rested the march of scienee in the land; but the 
scattered notices that remain of one of our wor- 
thies deserve to be collected and garnered, while 
his achievement is sufficiently memorable in itself 
to merit commemoration. 

Horrocks was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, 
in the year 1619—then a paltry hamlet, now an 
important suburb of a great municipality. His 
parents were respectable, but seem to have been 
in straitened circumstances. Having given the 
boy the rudiments of instruction in his native 
place, they sent him to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, to complete his education ; and most likely 
he trudged no inconsiderable part of the way thi- 
ther on foot, with his books and wardrobe upon 
his back. He was little more than fourteen years 
of age when astronomical pursuits attracted his 
attention, to which he addressed himself with all 
the ardour of youthful enthusiasm, and with a 
genius which would have secured for him a most 
brilliant career, had his life been prolonged. “I 
felt great delight,” he remarks in a posthumous 
fragment, “in meditating upon the fame of the 
great masters of science, such as Tycho: Brahe and 
Kepler, and sought at least to emulate them in 
my aspirations. I imagined that nothing could 
be nobler than to contemplate the manifold wis- 
dom of my Creator amid so great a profusion of 
works; and to behold the pleasing variety of the 
celestial motions, the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and other phenomena of the same kind, no longer 


with the unmeaning gaze of vulgar admiration, 
but with a desire to know their causes, and to 
feed upon their beauty by a closer inspection of 


their mechanism.” But serious difficulties lay in 
the way of these aspirings being realized. His 
condition was humble, and his means limited ; the 
times were not favourable to the tranquil prose- 
cution of philosophical studies, for the public 
mind was agitated by political storms, the heralds 
of the bloody contest between the crown and the 
parliament; and in those days no branch of ma- 
thematical or physical science was taught at Cam- 
bridge. In spite of these obstacles, however, Hor- 
rocks persevered, with the help of such books as 
he could procure, and a few associates who had 
knowledge of astronomical science. Being designed 
for the church, he finally settled at Hoole, a vil- 
lage about fifteen miles to the north of Liverpool, 
where he subsisted upon a wretched pittance as a 
hard-working curate. 

When in his eighteenth year, Horrocks had the 
good fortune to become acquainted with Crabtree, 
a young man of scientific attainments, who resided 
at Broughton, near Manchester. They soon be- 
came intimate, aided each other in their pursuits, 
and frequently corresponded for the purpose. It 
is from letters addressed to the physical inquirer 
near Manchester that we have the chief informa- 
tion respecting his friend near Liverpool. They 
were together on the evening of the 19th of March, 
1637, and witnessed an occultation of the pleiades 
by the moon. The third of the trio, Gascoigne, 
was the son of Henry Gascoigne, Esq., of Mid- 
dleton, in Yorkshire. He was about the same age 





as Horrocks, and, when only eighteen, was ac- 
tively engaged in advaneing the science of opties 
and practical astronomy, with more facilities at 
his command than the other two, owing to differ. 
ent worldly circumstances. He invented the mi- 
crometer, an instrument used in the measurement 
of small angles; and was the first who applied 
the telescope to the quadrant. “ The first thing,” 
writes Crabtree to Horrocks, “that Mr. Gascoigne 
showed me was a large telescope, amplified and 
adorned with new inventions of his own, whereby 
he can take the diameters of the sun or moon, or 
any small angle in the heavens or upon the earth, 
most exactly through the glass to a second.” 
“You told me,” he remarks, writing to the in- 
ventor, “you doubted not in time to be able to 
make observations to seconds. I cannot but ad- 
mire it, and yet, by what I saw, believe it, but 
long to have some farther hints of your conceit 
for that purpose. Could I purchase it with travel, 
or procure it for gold, E would not be without a 
telescope for observing small angles in the 
heavens.” In another letter he states:—“M 
friend Mr. Horrocks professeth that little touen 
which I gave him of your inventions, hath ravished 
his mind quite from itself, and left him in an ec- 
stasy between admiration and amazement. I 
beseech you, sir, slack not your intentions for the 
perfecting of your begun wonders. We travail 
with desire till we hear of your full delivery. You 
have our votes, our hearts, and our hands should 
not be wanting if we could further you.” All 
knowledge of Gascoigne’s instrument was lost 
upon his death ; but twenty years afterwards the 
micrometer was re-invented by M. Auzout. 

The distinguishing event in the life of two of 
these individuals may now be briefly related. 

Upon Kepler completing his tables in 1627, 
which enabled him to caleulate the motions of the 
inferior planets, he predicted that Venus would 
pass over the sun’s dise on the 6th of December, 
1631. He died before the time arrived. The tran- 
sit was looked for, especially by Gassendi, but it 
was not observed; and Kepler had distinctly an- 
nounced that it might not be visible in Europe, as 
the planet would not be in contact with the sun 
till towards sunset. It is now well known to have 
taken place during the night, between the 6th and 
7th. But Kepler had stated, that after this period 
Venus would not be seen again upon the solar dise 
till the year 1761. This was an error. Horrocks 
suspected it on going over the tables, and com- 
paring them with others. Having repeated his 
calculations, with all the carefulness and enthu- 
siasm of a scholar ambitious of being the first to 
observe a celestial phenomenon, he ascertained the 
correctness of the suspicion to the full satisfaction 
of his own mind, and found that Venus might be 
expected to enter upon the solar dise a little before 
sunset on the 24th of November, o.s., 1639. It 
appears that the time of the transit was nigh at 
hand when this discovery was made. Horrocks, 
therefore, immediately communicated with Crab- 
tree ; but in an age when electric telegraphs, rail- 
ways, and stage-coaches were alike unknown, and 
letters travelled slowly and uncertainly by com- 
mon carriers, there was no possibility of giving 
general publicity to the expected event. Hence 
the astronomers at home and abroad, who, depend- 
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ing upon Kepler, had resigned themselves to the 
thought of the existing generation of men passing 


away before a transit occurred, were not aware | 


that one was near. Two Lancashire young men 
were alone in the secret ; for no mention is made 
of Gascoigne, as the acquaintance with him was 
probably of later date. ‘They prepared to observe 
the event in their respective dwellings with the 
best means at their disposal, while King and Par- 
liament, church and state continued their wran- 
glings. 

Probably, as November wore on, the parishion- 
ers of Hoole might observe their curate at times 
| more abstracted than usual, or more excited, and 
not a little busy. Probably also, if this were the 


ease, they might assign it to the perturbations of 


the kingdom, the signs of the times, and conceive 
him intent upon joining the politico-ecclesiastical 
warfare, occupied with some overpowering pamph- 
let, intended to stay the breaches in the state, 
every day becoming wider and more numerous. 
| Horrocks, though not doubting his own calcu- 
lations, did not deem it prudent to trust implicitly 
| tothem. Accordingly, on the 23rd, the day before 
| the event was really expected, he watched the sun 
| at intervals; but only ordinary appearances were 
| noticed. He must have been intensely anxious 
| respecting the next day; for it might be one of 
| November fog or of clouds, hiding the face of the 
| orb, and thus leaving him in doubt respecting the 
| truth or error of his computations. The 24th was 
| Sunday, and the curate had the services of the 
church to conduct—‘“ higher duties,” as he re- 
| marks, “ which might not be neglected for these 
| pastimes,” However, at a quarter past three ur 
| the afternoon, when the public services for the day 
| were over, he embraced the opportunity for obser- 
| vation. “ At this time,” says he, “an opening in 
| the clouds, which rendered the sun distinctly visi- 
ble, seemed as if Divine Providence encouraged 
| my aspirations, when oh! most gratifying spec- 
tacle! the object of so many earnest wishes, I per- 
| ceived a new spot of unusual magnitude, and of a 
| perfectly round form, that had just wholly entered 
| upon the left limb of the sun, so that the margins 
| of the sun and the spot coincided with each other, 
| forming the angle of contact.’’ Owing to the near 
| approach of sunset, his time of observation was 
| limited to about half an hour. 

Meanwhile, in the neighbourhood of Manclies- 
| ter, the day opened inauspiciously, afd continued 
gloomy to a late hour of the afternoon. Crabtree 
had abandoned all hope of being able to test the 
prediction of his friend, till just before going down 
below the horizon the sun broke through the 
clouds. Repairing to the room where had 
made his preparations, he saw the round black 
spot, with unspeakable delight, and, according to 
Horrocks, he was so struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, as to continue gazing upon it, without 
attempting to take measurements, till it became 
impossible to do so, owing to the clouds returning. 
Both observers received the sun’s image through 
a telescope, in a dark room, upon a piece of white 
paper. 

The two friends, humble and obscure, whose 
names are even now not known to common fame, 
thus saw, what no mortal eye had seen before—an 
event which one of them-had predicted, on the day 





and at the very hour stated, towards sunset, and 
which no one was destined to see again till up- 
wards of a century had rolled away. ‘The transit 
of Venus, in the reign of Charles 1, was not fol- 
lowed by another till that of George 111 had com- 
menced ; but, more than this, no persons have 
ever since seen the phenomenon under the same 
physical circumstances as in 1639. That transit 
occurred when Venus was passing through the 
ascending node of her orbit. At the two subse- 
quent transits, in the last century, she was at the 
opposite or descending node ; and we must reckon 
two hundred and thirty-five years, from the year 
1639, before there will be a transit at the former 
node.* This carries us on to the year 1874, the 
time when the planet will next appear traversing 
the solar surface. Hence Horrocks and Crabtree 
will remain, for eighteen years to come, the only 
individuals that have ever seen a transit of Venus 
at the ascending node. We know not a parallel 
case in relation to celestial phenomena. 

This display of profound sagacity and mathe- 
matical acquirement in a youth—for at the time 
Horrocks was but twenty years of age—cannot 
fail to excite admiration, especially considering his 
few advantages. It amply justifies the remark, 
that had he attained the full-age of man, his name 
probably would have been a household word with 
future generations in England and the world. 
Fragmentary papers lefs behind him contain a 
beautiful improvement in the lunar theory, which 
won the praise of Newton, and show him to have 
had a distinct perception of the perturbative in- 
fluence which the various bodies in the system 
exercise upon each other, an idea that had never 
before been suggested. But in little more than 
two years after the transit, his career was sud- 
denly closed by death, under circumstances which 
have not been particularly detailed. 

In October, 1640, Horrocks announced to Crab- 
tree, by letter, that he intended to undertake a 
series of observations on the tides, in order by ex- 
periment to arrive at some definite conclusions 
respecting their nature. He likewise stated his 
intention to pay him a. visit, but-wished before- 
hand to bring to a conclusion his dissertation on 
the transit, Venus in Sola Visa, which must have 
been then far advanced, as he lived to complete it. 
In another letter, on the 12th of December, he 
noticed the progress of his tidal investigations, 
and expressed regret at not having been able to 
pay his visit, alleging as a reason the inconstant 
state of his affairs, and the harassing nature of his 
duties. But in a third letter, December the 19th, 
he wrote to say that if nothing unusual should 
prevent him, he would be at Broughton on the 
4th of January ef the new year—l641. Alas! 
something unusual did occur; for on the 3rd he 
died, in his twenty-third year. On the back of 
this letter Crabtree wrote a statement, to the effect 
that his dear friend Horrocks died very suddenly 
on the morning of that day, being the very day 
previous to that of his proposed and expected visit. 








* The nodes are the two opposite points where the plane 
of aplaxet’s orbit cuts or intersects that of the earth, ove half 


being above it, and the other half below. ‘The point where 
the planet rises above the orbit of the earth is the ascending 
node; and the opposite point, where it sinks below it, the 
descending node. 
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It appears that Crabtree had been spending some 
time with Gascoigne, in Yorkshire, and that the 
chief object of Horrocks in his contemplated jour- 
ney was to obtain information from him respect- 
ing the mechanical improvements he had inspected. 
How much he was admired and beloved, is shown 
in a letter from Crabtree to Gascoigne, twelve 
months after the fatal event, in which he ranks 
him with Kepler, and speaks of him as one “ for 
whose immature death there is scarce a day which 
I pass without some pang of sorrow.” Gascoigne 
did not long survive. The civil war broke out, 
and he fell, fighting in the ranks of the Royalists, 
at the Battle of Marston Moor, in 1644, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. Crabtree likewise 
died young, in 1652; but no particulars of his 
decease are known. 

Upon the kingdom recovering from the con- 
fusion of the civil war, the manuscript of Hor- 
rocks’ treatise on the transit came into the hands 
of some members of the newly-established Royal 
Society, and the name of the author was rescued 
from the oblivion into which it had sunk. Huy- 
ghens, when in London, read it with delight, and 
was so struck with its beauty that he caused a 
copy to be taken. This was handed to Hevelius, 
who published it at Dantzic, in 1662; and thus 
the work of the Lancashire curate was given to 
the world on the shores of the Baltic. Strange to 
say, it has never been published in England, nor 
anywhere else, since the time referred to, and a 
copy is now exceedingly rare. The merits of the 
writer becoming known, diligent search was made 
for other memorials of him. It was found that 
many of his papers, secreted in his father’s house 
during the wars, had been burned by a party of 
soldiers, who entered the dwelling for the purpose 
of plunder. Others, taken to Ireland by a brother, 
who died there, were irrecoverably lost; and a 
portion, deposited with a bookseller in London, 
perished in the great fire of 1666. Some frag- 
ments, with the letters to Crabtree, were reco- 
vered, and published under the auspices of the 

Royal Society, in 1672. The dissertation on the 
transit was not included, because its publication as 
a separate work was then contemplated. We know 
not to what extent the name and merits of Hor- 
rocks may now be known among the good people 
of Hoole—the place where he wrote, observed, and 
died ; but if no monument exists there to his me- 
mory, one might properly be erected for that pur- 
pose, as well as in honour of the first-observed 
passage of Venus across the sun. 

A closing remark respecting the transits of this 
planet will not be out of place. The interest ex- 
cited by them arises from their rarity and great 
physical importance. They occur at intervals of 
eight years—a very small section of individual life, 
but alternating with intervals of more than a cen- 
tury, during which whole generations pass away, 
thrones crumble, and dynasties change. They are 
of importance as the very best means of ascertain- 
ing the distance of the sun, and the absolute di- 
mensions of the solar system. The transit of 1761 
was well seen; but the discordance of the results 
obtained at different stations, shook faith in the 
aceuracy of the observations. For that of 1769, 
most of the European governments sent costly 
expeditions to various parts of the globe, with the 





best instruments that could be procured; and, 
among others, the intelligent Captain Cook was 
despatched to witness the phenomenon at Ota- 
heite. The next transit, as before remarked, will 
occur December the 9th, 1874; and though not 
visible in England, it will be watched elsewhere 
with an intensity of solicitude which no natural 
incident has ever yet excited, and with much bet- 
ter instruments than have before been used. An- 
other will follow, after an interval of eight years— 
December the 6th, 1882—which will be seen in 
England, though under unfavourable circum- 
stances, commencing near sunset. There will not 
then be a transit through the whole of the next 
century, or till June the 8th, 2004, when one will 
occur which will gladden the hearts of zealous 
observers, if the day is fine, commencing at the 
auspicious hour of a little before nine o’clock in 
the morning. But what changes will have taken 
place during this long interval in the history of 
the world! We who write, and you who read, 
will have had ere then our destinies fixed in the 
eternal world. 


A GLANCE AT CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 
NATURE-PRINTING. 

THE January number of the “ Quarterly Review” 
contains the following interesting description of 
this new art process, which will be read with in- 

terest by our readers. 

Many persons will remember to have amused 
themselves in their school-days with the operation 
which formed the germ of Nature-printing, namely, 
taking impressions of leaves in lampblack. <A 
piece of paper was slightly oiled, and then black- 
ened by smoking over alamp. The leaves to be 
copied, being firmly pressed upon the paper thus 
prepared, took away upon the projections of their 
surfaces, such as the veins, a sufficient quantity of 
the black to imprint an image of the leaf upon a 
sheet of white paper. We have seen large objects, 
such as a leafy spray of the bireh-tree a foot or 
more in length, most delicately transferred by this 
process. The minute reticulations upon the leaf 
are produced with a distinctness which could only 
be equalled by the pencil at the expense of great 
perseverance and skill; but the black is easily 
smeared, and, like delicate chalk-drawings, must 
be protected by a varnish. If printers’ ink sup- 
plied from a leather ball is substituted for the 
smoked paper, the impressions are more perma- 
nent. 

The first record ef the process appears to belong 
to the latter part of the seventeenth century. At- 
tempts were made from time to time by botanists 
to render it available for the illustration of scientific 
works. It attracted the attention of Linnzus, who 
speaks well of it as a means of representing the 
characters of foliage. A work of considerable 
magnitude, entitled “Botanica in Originali seu 
Herbarium Vivum,” was published by Professor 
Kniphof of Erfurt, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury (1761), consisting of some 1200 folio sheets of 
figures of plants, which were copied by means of 
printers’ ink and a press. These impressions were 
afterwards coloured like ordinary plates, which 
rendered them in their general aspect more faith- 
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ful to nature, but obscured or obliterated the 
finer veins and fibres. Professor Hoppe of Ratis- 
bon adopted the method for illustrating two works, 
“Ectypa Plantarum Ratisbonensium” and “ Ec- 
typa Plantarum Selectarum,” which he published 
at the beginning of the present century; and 
various other attempts of the kind are to be met 
with in the older botanical literature. But al- 
though there was great fidelity, a certain amount 
of beauty, and, when printers’ ink was used, per- 
fact durability, the process laboured under serious 
disadvantages. It was very tedious. The inking 
of the plants with the printers’ ball required much 
time, and the impressions could be taken off but 
slowly. The number, too, that could be obtained 
from a single plant was limited by the fragile 
character of the dried structure, and altogether it 
was evident that some new invention was requisite 
before the practice could become general. 

Those who observe the rolls of sheet-lead which 
replace in the staircases of many public offices the 
oil-cloth and carpet of private dwellings, will find 
the lead, even when of considerable thickness, 
comes to exhibit upon its surface the grain of the 
wood upon which it rests. The pressure of many 


feet has driven the lead into the wood, forcing it | 


into the hollows and stamping out upon it the 
hard ridges which mark the edges of the yearly 
layers of the tree. The ingenious eye of a gold- 
smith of Copenhagen, one Peter Kyhl, noted this 
fact, and in his efforts to turn it to account dis- 
covered that the leaden plate is such a Sybarite as 
to feel even a folded rose-leaf on its bed. He 
ascertained that by placing the most delicate 
objects, such as leaves, feathers, and lace, between 
plates of metal, and submitting the whole to pres- 
sure by passing the plates through steel rollers, an 
impression might be produced not only on lead, 
but on zine, copper, ete. He applied the method 
at first to the purposes of his own trade, and used 
it to ornament silver ware ; but, what concerns us 


more nearly, he wrote a treatise, in which he pro- | 
posed the process as a substitute for engraving, | 


and at the same time printed a number of figures 
of leaves, fish-scales, feathers, woven stuffs, ete., 


from metal plates engraved by the pressure of the | 


real objects. In this treatise, dated May 1, 1833, 
of which the unpublished manuscript exists in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, he thus describes 
the method by which his engraving was pro- 
duced. 

“lo fix an impression into a plate of copper, 
zinc, tin, or lead, properly prepared for the pur- 
pose, a rolling machine, with two polished cylin- 
ders of steel, is required ; if a leaf, quite dried and 
prepared, be placed between a polished steel plate 
half an inch thick, and a thoroughly heated leaden 
plate with a fine surface, and these two plates, with 
the leaf between, be run speedily between the 
cylinders, the leaf will, by the pressure, stamp its 
form on the softer leaden plate, precisely in its 
shape, with all its naturally raised and sunken 
parts.” 

It is scarcely conceivable, without experience of 
the fact, that objects so delicate should become im- 
pressed into a metal plate; we should rather have 
expected that they would be flattened or destroyed. 
In fact, the young parts of plants, and especially 
the more succulent specimens which are produced 


in our green-houses, are not well adapted for the 
process, in consequence of their want of woody 
fibre and other resisting tissue; and in all cases 
the plants must be perfectly dried, or the sub- 
stance spreads out and forms no visible inden- 
tation. 

Still Peter Kyhl did not succeed in bringing 
the art to perfection. Zine, tin, and copper-plates 
were found too hard for taking off plants, which 
got crushed before the fac-simile was complete, 
while leaden plates, on which a perfect impression 
could be obtained, presented great practical de- 
fects in the after-use. The entire surface in the 
process of printing is covered with ink, which is 
then carefully wiped off, leaving the engraved lines 
full. But the lead did not retain its polish, as 
copper does under the application of the ink, and, 
resisting all efforts to cleanse it thoroughly, 
stained the impressions which were taken from it. 
Hence there was a narrow limit to the number of 
copies that could be struck off. 

Kyhl died in 1833, the year in which he made 
known his invention; and his manuscripts and 
drawings remained unnoticed in the archives of 
the Imperial Academy of Copenhagen for more 
than twenty years. In that interval various ap- 
| plications have been made of his method; but 
| though the idea seems to have suggested itself to 
| Several persons independently, it was not till 1851 
| that the notion was considered capable of much 
| practical application. Another art, unknown to 
| Kyhl, yet required to be superadded, and this the 

electrotype supplicd. Dr. Branson, of Sheffield, 
| obtained beautiful impressions of plants, lace, ete., 
| by pressure upon plates of gutta-percha. He thus 
| arrived at the point which, unknown to him, had 
| been previously reached by Kyhl, but no further ; 
| for his gutta-percha plates were subject in a still 
| higher degree, on account of their softness, to the 
| defects of Kyhl’s leaden ones. It subsequently 
occurred to him to reproduce the gutta-percha 
plate in. copper, by means of the electrotype, and 
by this means brought the problem close to its 
solution. Indeed, his complete triumph was un- 
doubted, if he had not laid aside the plan after a 
few experiments, in consequence of the difficul- 
ties attending the production of large electrotype 
plates. His atteation was then diverted to the 
method of obtaining plates from the gutta-percha 
by ordinary castings in brass. A certain success 
attended these trials, but the results are far 
inferior to those obtained by the electrotype 
casts. 

To the Imperial Printing-office of Vienna, the 
productions of which attracted so much attention 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is due the credit 
of having taken the final step, and brought “ Na- 
ture-printing” into the condition of a practical art. 
Under the superintendence of the director of that 
establishment, M. Auer, one of the overseers, An- 
drew Worring, overcame the technical difficulties 
which had hitherto ‘attended it. The Chevalier 
von Heufler applied it, in 1853, to the represen- 
tation of the mosses of Transylvania, and this was 
the first botanical work illustrated by Nature- 
printing which has issued from the press. ‘ The 
Ferns” of Mr. Henry Bradbury is the second. 
The process, as perfected by Worring, included all 
the principal features that had been one by one 
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brought into operation by his predecessors. The 
impression of the plant was taken by the roller- 
press upon a pelished plate of lead, as in Kyhl’s 
attempts, and the defects of this metal were 


avoided by obtaining from the original lead an | 
electrotype copper fac-simile, which could be used ' 
like an ordinary engraved copper-plate. A method | 
which was much employed formerly in the illus- | 
trations of works on natural history, of applying | 


inks of various colours to the same plate, adds to 
the excellence of the prints. 


printed off at once. In chromo-lithography every 
colour is printed separately from as many stones. 
In Nature-printing the plates have an embossed 
or raised appearance. 


which is thus forced into the hollows of the cop- 
per-plate when it passes through the press. 


nition of the figures, a character often deficient in 
pictures printed in colours by other processes. 


The same number of the “ Quarterly Review” 
is enriched also with a paper of a very curious 


Where there are | 
three or four colours, as in flowers with their | 
leaves, the darkest colour, such as that of the roots, | 
is applied first, until each part in succession has | 
received the appropriate tint, when the whole is | 


This is effected by placing | 
several thicknesses of blanketing behind the paper, | 


The | 
strong relief adds greatly to the force and defi- | 


| to extraordinary expedients to procure it. In a 
| rainy night they will come on deck to drink, and 
| will even ascend the rigging to sip the moisture 
| which lies in the folds of the sails. When re- 
duced to extremities, they will attack the spirit- 
casks, and get so drunk that they are unable to 
walk home. The land-rat will, in like manner, 
gnaw the metal tubes which in public-houses lead 
from the spirit-store to the tap, and is as convivial 
The 
entire race have a quick ear for running liquid, 
and they constantly eat into leaden pipes, and 
much to their astonishment receive a douche-bath 
in consequence. It is without doubt the difficulty 
of obtaining water which causes them in many 
| cases to desert the ship the moment she touches 
| the shore. On such occasions they get, if possi- 
| ble, dry-footed to land, which they generally ac- 
complish by passing in Indian file along the moor- 
ing-rope, though, if no other passage is provided 
for them, they will not hesitate to swim. In the 
same manner they board ships from the shore, 
and so well are their invading habits known to 
| sailors, that it is common upon coming into port 
| to fill up the hawser holes, or else to run the 

mooring-cable through a broom, the projecting 
| twigs of which effectually stop the ingress of 
| these nautical quadrupeds. Their occupancy of 


| on these occasions as his nautical relation. 


character on a different subject, namely, that of | the smaller bird-breeding islands invariably ends 


rats. 


The rapid spread of the rat is due to the fear- | 


lessness with which he will follow man and his 
commissariat wherever he goes. Scarcely a ship 
leaves a port for a distant voyage but it takes in 
its complement of rats as regularly as the pas- 
sengers, and in this manner the destructive little 
animal has not only distributed himself over the 
entire globe, but, like an enterprising traveller, 
continually passes from one country to another. 
The colony of four-footed depredators, which ships 
itself free of expense, makes, for instance, a voy- 
age to Calcutta, whence many of the body will 
again go to sea, and land perhaps at some unin- 
habited island where the vessel may have touched 
for water. In this manner many a hoary old wan- 
derer has circumnavigated the globe oftener than 
Captain Cook, and set his paws on twenty differ- 
ent shores. The rat-catcher to the East India 
Company has often destroyed as many as five 
hundred in a ship newly arrived from Calcutta. 
The genuine ship-rat is a more delicate animal 
than the brown rat, and has so strong a resem- 
blance to the old Norman breed, that we cannot 
help thinking they are intimately related. The 
same fine large ear, sharp nose, long tail, dark 
fur, and small size, characterise both, and a like 
antipathy exists between them and the Norwegian 
species. It is by no means uncommon to find dis- 
tinct colonies of the two kinds in the same ship— 
the one confining itself to the stem, the other to 
the stern of the vessel. The same arrangement 


is often adopted in the warehouses of seaports, | 


the ship’s company generally locating themselves 
as near the water as possible, and the landsmen 
in the more inland portion of the building. 

When rats have once found their way into a ship 
they are secure as long as the cargo is on board, 
provided they can command the great necessary— 
water. 


If this is well guarded, they will resort | 


in their driving away the feathered inhabitants, 
for they plunder the nests of their eggs, and de- 
| vour the young. The puffins have in this way 
been compelled to relinquish Puffin’s Island, off 
the coast of Caernarvon. 

The ship-rat must not be confounded with the 
water-rat, which is an entirely different species. 
The latter partakes of the habits of the beaver, 
and is somewhat like him in appearance. He pos- 
sesses the same bluff head and long fur, in which 
are buried his diminutive ears. He dwells in 
holes, in the banks of rivers, which he constructs 
with a land and water entrance to provide against 
destruction by the sudden rising of the stream. 
This animal lives entirely upon vegetable food, 
which he will now and then seek at some distance 
inland, and we suspect that to him may be traced 
many of the devastations in the fruit and vegeta- 
ble gardens for which the poor sparrows get the 
blame. We have seen water-rats cross a wide 
meadow, climb the stalks of the dwarf beans, and, 
after detaching the pods with their teeth, shell 
their contents in the most workmanlike manner. 
They will mount vines and feed on the grapes; 
and a friend informs us that on one occasion he 
saw a water-rat go up a ladder which was resting 
against a plum-tree, and attack the fruit. Ifa 
garden is near the haunts of water-rats, it is ne- 
cessary to watch narrowly for the holes under- 
neath the walls, for they will burrow under the 
foundation with all the vigour of sappers and 
miners. Such is the cunning with which they 
drive their shafts, that they will ascend beneath a 
stack of wood, a heap of stones, or any other 
object which will conceal the passage by which 
they obtain an entrance. The water-rat is, how- 
ever, a rare animal compared with its first-cousin, 
the common brown or Norway rat, which is like- 
wise, as Lord Bacon says of the ant, “a shrewd 
thing in a garden.” ‘hey select, according to 
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Cobbett, the prime of the dessert—melons, straw- 
berries, grapes, and wall-fruit; and though they 
do but taste of each, it is not, as he remarks, very 
pleasant to eat after them. Not many years since, 
they existed in millions in the drains and sewers 
of the metropolis. Several causes have becn in 
operation to diminish their numbers, and in some 
quarters of the town almost wholly to extinguish 
them. In the first place, the method of flushing 
the sewers lately adopted’is exceedingly fatal to 
them. When the sluices are opened, go they 
must with the rush of waters, and they may be 
seen shot out by hundreds from the mouths of the 
culverts into the Thames. The fact that rats are 
worth three shillings a dozen for sporting pur- 
poses, proves, however, the most certain means of 
their destruction, for it insures their ceaseless 
pursuit by the great hunter, man. The under- 
ground city of sewers becomes one vast hunting 
ground, in which men regularly gain a livelihood 
by capturing them. Before entering the subter- 
rancous world, the associates generally plan what 
routes they will take, and at what point they will 
meet, possibly with the idea of driving their prey 
towards a central spot. They go in couples, each 
man carrying a lighted candle with a tin reflector, 
a bag, a sieve, and a spade; the spade and sieve 
being used for examining any deposit which pro- 
mises to contain some article of value. The mo- 


ment the rat sees the light he runs along the sides 
| of the drain just above the line of the sewage 
water; the men follow, and speedily overtake the 
winded animal, which no sooner finds his pursuers 
| gaining upon him than he sets up a shrill squeak, 


in the midst of which he is seized with the bare 
hand behind the ears, and deposited in the bag. In 
this manner a dozen will sometimes be captured 
in as many minutes. When driven to bay at the 
end of a hi 


manner. 

The favourite stronghold of the rat is that por- 
tion of the house-drain which opens at right angles 
| into the main sewer. Here he sits like a sen- 
| tinel, and in security watches with his keen but 
| astonished eyes the extraordinary apparition run- 
| ning with a light. It is a remarkable fact that 
|| most untrapped house-drains are inhabited by 
| their own particular rats, and woe be to the in- 
| truder who ventures to interfere with those in 
| possession. The rat as well as the cat may thus 
|| be classed among the domestic animals of the 


| household, who acts as a kind of preventive puss | 


_ in keeping out the whole underground community 


| of vermin, which otherwise would have the run of | 


| our basements. 
These vermin congregate thickest in the neigh- 
| bourhood of slaughter-houses, or, in other words, 
'| where food is most plentiful. They are frequently 
found sitting in clusters on the ledge formed by 
the invert of the sewers. 


a poor set-off for the mischief they perpetrate in 
destroying the brick-work of the sewers—burrow- 
ing in every direction, and thus constructing late- 
ral cesspools, the contents of which permeate the 


ground and filter into the wells. In making these | 


excavations, moreover, they invariably transfer 
the earth to the main sewers, and form obstrue- 


ind sewer, they will often fly at the | 
boots of their pursuers in the most determined | 


. As the scavengers of } 
drains, they undoubtedly do good service, but it is | 


| tions to the flow. The accumulations of their 
| paw-work have regularly to be removed in small 
trucks constructed for the purpose, and if this 
precaution were not taken, they would in a few 
years entirely destroy the vast system of subter- 
ranean culverts which have been laboriously con- 
structed at the expense of millions. The pipe- 
drains with smooth barrels, which the rat’s tooth 
cannot touch, alone baffle him ; indeed the rapid 
flow of water in their narrow channel prevents his 
even retaining his footing in them. In revenge 
for thus being circumvented, he has in many cases 
entirely ruined the newly laid channel of pipes by 
burrowing under them, and causing them to dip 
and open at the joints. 

In France the sewer authorities hold an annual 
hunting match, on which occasion there is a grand 
capture of rats; these animals are not destined to 
afford sport to the “fancy” under the tender 
manipulations of a dog “ Billy ;” on the contrary, 
our neighbours have too much respect for the in- 
tegrity of his hide. We are informed that they 
have established a company in Paris, upon the 
Hudson's Bay principle, to buy up all the rats 
of the country for the sake of their skin. The 
soft nap of the fur, when dressed, is of the most 
beautiful texture, far exceeding in delicacy that 
of the beaver, and the hatters consequently use 
it as a substitute. The hide is employed to 
make the thumbs of the best gloves, the elasticity 
and closeness of its texture rendering it preferable 
to kid. 


A CONTRAST. 


Covrp the spirits of the departed pass in awful 
procession before us, without speaking a word, but 
only giving an impressive look, one can easily con- 
ceive how eloquent. would that look be to the heart. 
First, I behold those passing by who have died in the 
Lord during the past year ; those who had previously 
proved, by a holy and devoted life, that they were 
habitually constrained by divine love, and who were 
found on their death-beds reposing on the blood and 
righteousness of the Redeemer. How seraphic, how 
beseeching their look! It seemed to say to all: “O 
live now to the Lord, and when you come to die, you 
shall share in our blessedness. Eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the 
mind of unrenewed man what exalted felicity we now 
enjoy, what rivers of pleasures are at God’s right hand 
for evermore!” But next, I can conceive the awful 
train of those who died last year while still neglecting 
the great salvation. How dreadful the sight! They 
appear to look terror, and their anguish would seem 
| to say: “Follow not in our dread career, lest you 
| share in our torments. This time last year we were 
thoughtless about eternal things—saying to ourselves, 
Take thine ease—eat, drink, and be merry. We 
dreamed of many future days, and much earthly 
prosperity. But though we heard, from time to time, 
| warnings of our danger, and entreaties no longer to 
neglect the great salvation, but to come at once to 
the Saviour, yet we ever inwardly replied, ‘Go thy 
way this time, at a more convenient season we will 
attend to these things.’ At length, vengeance over- 
took us suddenly in the midst of worldly prospects ! 
| In an unlooked-for hour, God said, ‘Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.’ O, then, 








/ 
do not follow our example, lest you come to our dark 


| and hopeless despair.” 









































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties, 


—_—_o—- 


A Practicat Lrsson.—The good king Louis x11 of 
France was styled the father of the people. An old chro- 
nicler relates that, when he died, even the little children 
wept bitterly for his loss. ‘The following anecdote shows 
that these regrets were not unmerited:—An officer of his 
household had, in a fit of anger, ill-treated a poor labourer ; 
when the king heard of the offence, he ordered that the 
noble who had committed so great an injustice should only 
have his table served with meat and wine. ‘The next day 
Louis met the officer, and asked him if he had fared well. 
“ Sire,” he replied, “ I had no bread to eat.” “ Wifat!” 
said the king, “ cannot you do without bread?” “ No, 
truly, sire,’ answered he. “ You jest,” said Louis ; “ bread 
is not necessary to sustain life.’ ‘“ Your Majesty will ex- 
cuse me, but we should feel the loss ef it a great depriva- 
tion.” “ Why, then,” answered the king sternly, “ did 
you beat the poor labourer? It is to them we are indebted 
for the bread we eat. Remember this in future ; a repeti- 
tion of the like fault will be punished more severely.” 


Ay Ittusrrious Exampie or Earty Risina.— 
Lord Mansfield used to question every old man who came 
before him as a witness, as to whether he was given to early 
rising, and generally, it is said, got answers in the atfirma- 
tive. An eminent living legal functionary is a very early 
riser, and is most methodical in all his arrangements. A 
proof of these valuable qualities is before us in a note from 
him to a tradesman in London, which is dated “5 a.m.” We 
believe the judge regularly rises about 4 4.m., and thus gets 
through a vast deal of business before most people are 
awake. ‘This is a feat which we suspect few men at seventy- 
four will be able continually to perform. The letter to 
which we have referred is a characteristic one. We may 
quote a passage: “ I sympathise (he writes) in your suc- 
cess, having had my own fortune to make, and the more go 
that my origin, like yours, is from Scotland.”—Vewspaper 
Paragraph. 


Txacnine THe Eyr.—The great majority of mankind 
do not and cannot see one fraction of what they might 


see. “ None are so blind as those that will not see,” is as 
true of physicak as moral vision. By neglect and care- 
lessness we have made ourselves unable to discern hun- 
dreds of things which are before us to be seen. A power- 
ful modern writer has summed this up in one pregnant 
sentence : “The eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
How true is this! The sailor on the look-out can see a 
ship where the landsman sees nothing; the Esquimaux 
can distinguish a white fox amidst the white snow; the 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle ball so as to 
strike a nut out of the mouth of a squirrel withont hurt- 
ing it; the Red Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring arrow will be shot 
between the spread-out fingers; the astronomer can see a 
star in the sky, when to others the blue expanse is un- 
broken ; the shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock; the mosaic worker can detect distinc- 
tions of colour where others ‘see none; and multitudes of 
additional examples might be given of what education 
does for the eye. 


WailrttiIneton anv n1s Cat.—The fable of the cat is 
borrowed from the East. Sir William Gore Ouseley, in his 
“ Travels,” speaking of the origin of the name of an island 
in the Persian Gulf, relates, on the authority of a Persian 
MS., that, in the tenth century, one Keis, the son of a poor 
widow in Siraf, embarked for India, with his sole property, 
acat. “ There he fortunately arrived at a time when the 
palace was so infested by mice or rats that they invaded 
the king’s food, and persons were employed to drive them 
from the royal banquet. Keis produced his cat; the 
noxious animals soen disappeared; and magnificent re- 
wards were bestowed on the adventurer of Siraf, who re- 
turned to that city, and afterwards with his mother and 
brothers settled in the island; which, from him, had been 
denominated Keis, or, according to the Persian, Keish.”— 
Timbs’s “ Things not generally Known.” 





A Literary Antiquiry.—Among the literary trea. 
sures in Durham Cathedral, ts a book with the cover exe. 
cuted in needle-work by Lady Arabella: Stuart, niece of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and granddaughter of Henry the 
Seventh, who died a lunatic in the Tower. She was a well. 
educated woman, and worked the cover to show her re. 
spect for Greek and Hebrew learning. Her handiwork is 
now 4 little tattered, and one day a lady visitor to the 
cathedral, being admitted to the library, with a young 
woman’s kindness and love of neatness, offered to “ mend 
the cover”—an offer which, of course, was declined. 


Tue First Pree or Tosacco.—Sir Walter Raleigh 
was the first that brought tobacco into England and into 
fashion. In our part of North Wilts (Malmesbury Hun- 
dred), it came first into fashion by Sir Walter Long. They 
had first silver pipes. The ordinary sort made use of a 
walnut-shell and a straw. Ihave heard my grandfather 
Lyte say that one pipe was handed from man to man round 
thetable. Sir W. R., standing in a stand at Sir Poyntz’s 
park at Acton, took a pipe of tobacco, which made the 
Jadies quit it till he had done. Within these thirty-five 
years it was scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. It 
was sold then for its weight in silver. I have heard some 
of our old yeomen neighbours say that when they went to 
Malmesbury or Chippenham market, they culled out their 
biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco.— 
Aubrey. 


ApveErsitTy.—Snurely we deceive ourselves to think on 
earth continued joys would please. It is a way that 
crosses that which nature goes. Nothing would be more 
tedious than to be glutted with perpetual jollities. Were 
the body tied to one dish always (though of the most ex- 
quisite flavour that it could make choice of), yet, after a 
small time, it would complain of loathing and satiety; 
and so would the soul, if it did ever epicure itself in joy. 
Discontents are sometimes the better part of our life. I 
know not well which is the most useful; joy I may choose 
for pleasure, but adversities are the best for profit; and 
sometimes those do so far help me, as I should, without 
them, want much of the joy I have.—Feltham. 


CRoMWELL AND THE Knicut.—During the protec- 
torate, a certain knight in the county of Surrey had a law- 
suit with the minister of his parish, and, whilst the dis- 
pute was pending, Sir John imagined that the sermons 
which were delivered at church were preached at him. He 
therefore complained agairist the minister to Oliver Crom- 
well, who inquired of the minister concerning it, and 
having found that he merely reproved common sins, he 
dismissed the complaining knight, saying, “ Go home, Sir 
John, and hereafter live in good fellowship with your mi- 
nister. The word of the Lord is a searching word, and 
it seems as if it had found you out.” 


NeGative AND Positive Tratninc.—Children who 
have only the negative part of education, consisting ex- 
clusively of checks, and the curtailment of freedom, are 
very likely to grow up crooked, and prove nuisances to 
society. ‘As we look upon them in their mature years, and 
observe their moral distortions, we cannot forbear the con- 
clusion that in their germinal state they were trodden 
upon by somebody—by a parent, or by an elder brother or 
sister, or by aschool teacher. They were not trained up 
in the way they should go, but simply restrained from 
going in the way they should not.— Watchman and Re- 


Slector. 


Tur Insect Worip.—Professor Agassiz says, that 
more than a lifetime would be necessary to enumerate the 
various species of insects and describe their appearance. 
Meiger, a German, collected and described six hundred 
species of flies, which he collected in a district of ten miles 
circumference. There have been collected in Europe 
twenty thousand species of insects preying on wheat. In 
Berlin, two Professors are engaged in collecting, observing, 
and describing insects and their habits, and ulready they 
have published five large volumes upon the insects which 
attack forest trees. 
































